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To A Bachelor of Arts in Coast Guard Service 
By JoserpH T. CuarkK, 
Woodstock College 

The current story of your rejection by the Naval 
Recruiting Office raises an issue with profound impli- 
eations that you may realize only dimly. I would have 
disregarded their decision as merely a routine refusal 
for standard causes, if you had not also noted in quo- 
tation marks one irrelevant and insinuating inquiry of 
the Lieutenant Commander in charge. 

He had of course the right and duty to probe the re- 
cesses of your private life by a series of more or less 
personal questions. What programs of study you com- 
pleted in college was one of them. And you had to 
reply, as a matter of record, that you did not elect the 
science curriculum. Nor can I complain about the lieu- 
tenant’s chagrin at not discovering in you a potential 
petty officer, well versed in the abstruse symbols and 
intricate technique of higher mathematics. The Navy 
knows what skills its ensigns require and naturally 
expects to find them in volunteer recruits. 

Your detailed report allows me to visualize the inter- 
view. I can hear you reply in an almost apologetic 
tone: “No, Sir. I’m sorry, Sir. I elected the Arts Course 
and Greek instead, Sir.” Although the commandant’s 
next inquiry was totally irrelevant to the case, it is in 
many respects the most important of them all. For he 
said: “What good will Greek ever do for you?” 

I realize that you took that remark for what it was; 
more an insinuation than an inquiry. Such questions 
discourage any attempt to reply. They really are but 
thinly veiled denials. You gave, of course, no answer. 
And I commend your discretion. That surely was an 
unpropitious moment to open debate with a closed mind. 

Nor is it important now whether or not that lieu- 
tenant, like Pilate, ever learns the answer to his own 
question. But it is very important to remember that 
there is an answer, as correct as it is complete. You 
know that reply as well as I do. For we discussed the 
subject, over coffee after classes, on how many pleasant 
afternoons in the warm fellowship of the campus cafe- 
teria. There is no need to convince yourself anew. 

But there is good reason now to recall the answer to 
your mind, and thus preserve a firm faith in yourself, 
in your Alma Mater, and in your sometime Professor 
of Greek who was as happy to win your confidence as 
he is proud to retain it. It would be a perversion, in- 
deed, if the routine duties of the Coast Guard Service 
(in which you afterwards enlisted) were to dim your 
vision of the truth and breed a blind resentment against 
your own choice of curriculum, against the adminis- 
trators who urged it, and the eager pedagogue who led 
you through it. I would be hurt deeply by the disturbing 
implication that a Professor of Greek before Pearl 
Harbor was, in one vague way or another, unpatriotic. 
For the charge is completely untrue. 


If you, and all your fellow Bachelors of Arts in 
service, wish a handy reply to your own uneasy doubts 
and others’ peevish queries, I suggest this one: “What 
good will Greek ever do for me, Sir? Greek, Sir, never 
pretended to do anything for anybody. But it has done 
a lot of good to me, Sir, and will continue to do so 
always. Whatever does good to me, Sir, I reckon as of 
paramount importance. /’ll do things for myself after 
that, Sir, and for others as well.” Nor is that reply but 
brittle dialogue, and nothing more. It is the truth. I 
have seen Greek work wonders in many cases. I have 
seen it succeed in yours. 

But just what did Greek do to you? Greek did pre- 
eminently well what the entire classical curriculum 
achieved. I do not mean the pre-formational level of 
high school syntax and vocabulary drills. Your objec- 
tive then was to learn, at the insistence of an instructor, 
what the Greek language is. Nor do I refer to the 
informational level of the graduate school. For there 
one aims to discover, under the guidance of a research 
investigator, what the Greek language was. I mean 
collegiate Greek on the formational level, where your 
only purpose was to experience, under the sympathetic 
direction of an authentic interpreter, what the Greek 
language does. 

I remember well what Greek did to you. When you 
entered college, you were a loosely tied package of 
unorganized energies. You were a_hodge-podge of 
adolescent powers, so new and so confusing that you 
never clearly recognized them as your own. You were 
a welter of unrelated reactions. Perspective was but a 
very small part of your equipment. What occasional 
restraint you displayed was less a sure control than 
a temporary suppression (and ominous prelude to 
future escapades). There was no tempo to your life, 
no sense of measure. There was no grace, no symmetry, 
no precision, little of balance, and far less of harmony. 
All of these you needed if you were ever to be what 
your talents promised you could become. 

Greek gave them to you. Only experience, either 
personal or vicarious, could integrate into a stable syn- 
thesis what you knew, what you felt, and what you were 
impatient to accomplish. You could have elected to 
try personal experience by a sudden, cold plunge (come 
what may!) into the swirling cross currents of adult 
life. But that is a method which affects to be realistic, 
but is really only risky, that seldom completes what 
it begins haphazardly, and succeeds, if ever, only too 
late. Greek spared you such perilous experimentation 
with the only life you have to live. For you chose a 
college program of vicarious experience through con- 
tinuous association under interested tutelage with the 
surest thoughts and the truest sentiments and the loftiest 
ideals of the most human literature of all humanity. 
That was the Greek we knew together. 
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From texts that were transparent with meaning and 
incandescent with passion you absorbed by impercepti- 
ble stages intellectual acumen, chastity of taste, and 
nobility of sentiment. The conscious imitation of pat- 
terns of rhythm and models of plastic form imparted 
to you a sure mastery over chaos and diffusion. By the 
proper exercise of your own mind and heart, reflecting 
the reactions of Homer, Sophocles, and Demosthenes, 
to every category of human experience, you assimilated 
a quality of harmonic order in your own personality. 
It was at first only a half-acquired illumination, but 
it later became an inward endowment, and can remain 
your personal possession forever. 

Greek revealed to you the mystery of man whom 
sanctifying grace remakes. Between differential calculus 
and that culture was there ever a real choice? What- 
ever four-dimensional geometry might have done for 
you, it could never have replaced what three-dimen- 
sional humanism did to you. 

Do not doubt that this change transpired simply be- 
cause you cannot remember when you were any different 
than you are. That is the triumph of the method, not 
its defect. For humanism is not a chromium halo, bolted 
to a plaster statue. Nor yet is it a gentleman’s coat 


-of which you can divest yourself to discover how its 


drape improved your appearance. It is an integral part 
of your own life, and as such identified with it in every 
particular. Others alone can judge that you have it or 
lack it. I do not fear their criticism. 

Be confident, too, that Demosthenes’ Crown Speech 
is making you also a better service man than any dozen 
others who share your barracks. You have already lived 
in literature the long, hard lessons our leaders are still 
painfully learning. Your whole being vibrated once 
with the vesper affright of Athens, when Elatea fell 
to Philip. You feel now by instinct what a staff of 
dramatic commentators can ignite only feebly in the 
breasts of apathetic Americans. 

You have no sympathy and little patience with politi- 
cal racketeers who amass blood money behind a screen 
of slick clichés and bogus heroics. You cannot be bought. 
You cannot be bamboozled. You will not be abused. 
Your morale is a constant, independent (although cordial- 
ly appreciative) of community tea-dansants and occa- 
sional furloughs with the folks back home. Your reli- 
gious sense of sin is doubly strong because you by second 
nature see in the harlequin nuptials of Ares and Aphro- 
dite nothing but disgusting grotesquerie. You stood 
once in a hushed assembly by the Acropolis and studied 
the serene soul of a statesman who was not afraid of 
defeat with honor. Neither are you. 

You have survived participation in the bloody struggle 
of a dozen City-States, battling for their lives of ‘liberty 
and leadership’ under democratic Athens against the 
‘dictation’ of Philip from Macedon. You and your 
fellow Bachelors of Arts, alone among your buddies, 
are fighting this war a second time. And you know with 
the certainty of experience that if God is to give us 
genuine victory (as He alone can), it will come only 
to a nation whose every citizen, in the ranks or in the 
rear, is or strives to be ‘a good man and true.’ 

If it be some stripe of treason to have taught you 
that before Pearl Harbor, then let the Navy make the 
most of it! 
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Latin Pronunciation 


May I add six further points to the scholarly discussion of 
“An —— _to Latin Pronunciation,” by Brother Charles 
Henry, F.S.C., in the February Crassican BULLETIN? 


Point One: The author omits mention of the ‘Continenta)’ 
or ‘Traditional’ pronunciation of Latin, still in wide use jp 
many Catholic schools. This is the pronunciation handed down 
from late Roman times through the Christian centuries to 
the nineteenth, and used throughout the continent of Europe 
in all centres of learning when Latin was a living language 
of educated men everywhere. 

Point Two: Brother Henry rightfully insists that this ‘scientific 
pronunciation gives us only an “approximation of the Latin 
pronunciation of Cicero and Vergil,” that “there are many 
points about which we must confess doubt or even ignorance, 
eg., .. . the pronunciation of unaccented vowels . . . the 
exact sound of open o or of closed e . . . distinctions of quantity 
in long and short vowels.” 

Point Three: Since a modern language, e.g., French, or English, 
or Polish, learned solely from written rules, is scarcely in. 
telligible to the native, we shall, perhaps, admit that our actual 
approximation to the speech of Cicero and Vergil is hardly 
worth the effort. 

Point Four: The ‘scientific’ pronunciation of Latin is more 
foreign and strange to our ears than either the ‘Continental’ 
or the ‘Italian,’ more difficult to learn, less rich in subtle emo- 
tional associations; and therefore, 

Point Five: I venture to affirm that either the ‘Continental’ 
or the ‘Italian’ enables us more adequately to feel and express 
the ‘ocean roll’ of Cicero and Vergil than the ‘scientific’ pro- 
nunciation. 

Point Six: Wherever Latin is still a spoken, living language, 
as it is in Catholic Divinity Schools, a living pronunciation like 
the ‘Continental’ or the ‘Italian’ is the only choice. If the 
‘scientific’ pronunciation ever does become a living pronuncia- 
tion, used to convey the present thoughts and emotions of 
men, it will submit to the natural and inevitable law of change: 
it will cease to be ‘scientific.’ 


Milford Novitiate A. M. Zamiara, 8.J. 


My task at the Fordham Symposium, and consequently in the 
paper I contributed to the February issue, was to sift and 
evaluate the linguistic data for the classical pronunciation. Unity 
precluded consideration of the nonclassical systems of vowel 
pronunciation. 

There are four such systems in use in the United States, 
all of which have one common characteristic, viz., the quantity 
of vowels is not considered, phonemic differences of length being 
alien to our English speech pattern. 

1. The Continental,! which distinguishes two qualities in each 
vowel (except a), an open and a closed, depending on 
whether the syllable does or does not end in a consonant. 
I employ ‘open’ and ‘closed’ in the linguistic sense. 

2. The Roman Usage? (also called Italian, Liturgical) which 
pronounces a, 2, u closed and e, o open. 

3. The One-Quality system, which pronounces all vowels open, 
or all closed. 

4. The Indifferentist System, which has no policy as to open 
or closed quality of vowels, and indulges in qualitative 
promiscuity in enunciating vowels, sometimes making a 
given vowel open, sometimes closed without any discernible 
method. 

The purpose of the Fordham Symposium was to bring some 
order into this linguistic chaos, especially to outlaw the Indif- 
ferentist (lack of) system. Personally, I incline to the Conti- 
nental pronunciation because it approaches nearest to the clas- 
sical vowel system and does not go outside the speech pattern 
of our native tongue. Yet, the Roman Usage has the advantage 
of being used liturgically and the importance of being imposed 
in several dioceses. 

In re Father Zamiara’s other points:— } 

Point 3—Such approximation is worth the effort because it 
brings us closer to the truth. Truth in every sphere is worth 
striving for. The value of the ‘scientific’ pronunciation in 
comparative philology cannot be minimized. Yet, from a prac- 
tical, pedagogical point of view, I agree quite heartily with 
Points 4 and 5. 
Point 6—A spoken language, yes; but hardly a living language. 
And should Latin ever become a living language there can be 
no doubt that linguistic change will immediately become opera- 
tive. That is the inevitable law of living languages. Else, 
how did the language of the Forum Stone become our modern 
Romance languages? 


De La Salle College Broruer Cuarues Henry, F.S.C. 
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1 Cf. Father Zamiara’s paper in the May, 
1941. Note that I differ with the author's use of ‘open’ and 
‘closed.’ : 

“ Cf. Sr. Inez Eucharia, Latin According to the Roman Usage 
(Fordham University Centenary Celebration), St. Vincent 
Academy, Newark, N. J., 1941. 


The Uniqueness of Vergil 


By RayMmonp V. Scuopenr, 8.J. 
St. Louis University 

There is a deep charm about Vergil that is all his own. 
He cannot properly rival on their own plane such giants 
as Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Plato, Cicero, or the 
great lyrie poets of antiquity. Yet we love him, and 
put him on a par with these, for his own unrivalled 
greatness of a different sort. 

Fundamentally, I believe, the uniqueness of Vergil’s 
appeal lies in his soulfulness—his own greatness of soul, 
and his understanding of the human soul in general. 
No other ancient author impresses us so vividly with 
an inescapable sense of his own presence at our side 
as we read his works. His grand and noble soul, quell’ 
Ombra gentil,’ seems to look out through his words into 
our own spirit. The dead print becomes translucent to 
the glowing life it veils, and we feel the warmth and 
tenderness of Vergil’s soul playing like a radiance over 
the scenes before us. To read Vergil is to share the 
company of a most intimate and kindly friend, tender, 
gentle, utterly amiable and humane. His temperament 
has a sweetness, a gentleman’s refinement and sensi- 
tivity for which we cannot but feel an affectionate 
admiration. 

There is, further, a certain mellowness about him 
not found in others. The serene calm of Sophocles is 
somehow more dynamic and charged with the fresh 
vigor of high summer. Vergil’s is rather the gentle, 
reflective mood of autumn, ripe with ultimate fulfilment 
and rich in all the powers of nature brought to perfect 
fruit. Coming at “the fulness of time,” he more than 
any other sums up all that is best and deepest and 
most humane in pre-Christian culture? From that 
height he looks back over human affairs with singular 
maturity and insight, and senses most clearly of all 
the deeper issues of life, and the poignant insufficiency 
of man or merely human institutions: sunt lacrimae 
rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. 

Hence flow that striking melancholy, that brooding 
seriousness, and his words of incomparable solemn 
beauty,? 


The silver snare of a Virgilian line, 

Enmeshing sadness on the Aventine. 
All this, again, is clearly rooted in the thirst of a great 
soul for the divine. “Vergil’s tears have the same ex- 
planation as the Magdalene’s: quid ploras? is elucidated 
by quem quaeris?”’* 

Not only do Vergil’s poems bring us into contact with 
his own great soul, but they impress upon us an appre- 
ciation of the spiritual nature and dignity of man. The 
materialist who looks upon human life and: character 
4s consisting only in mechanical forces limited to an 
earthly range, will not find himself at home in Vergil’s 
world. An overpowering sense of immaterial factors in 
man’s life, of the predominant power and claim of the 
soul rather than the body, of the grandeur of Mind and 
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the vital issues of personality is the surest—and most 
precious—conviction which the student of Vergil takes 
away with him. No other classical author (unless Plato 
or Plotinus) can affect us thus so deeply. 

Vergil shows, too, the greatness of man’s destiny, 
his capacity for spiritual development far outrunning 
the meagre satisfaction of the present world. Through 
his eyes we see all men symbolized in the vision of 
those souls who stood in pathetic, eager longing for a 
higher life, tendebantque manus ripae ulterioris amore. 
Msgr. Knox has testified in his Spiritual Aeneid’ that 
under Vergil’s influence his thirst for religious satisfac- 
tion grew so imperious that he felt constrained to set 
out on the search for deeper founts which brought him 
at last to peace in the Catholic Faith. Clearly, Vergil 
is still® 

... como quei che va di notte, 
Che porta il lume dietro, e sé non giova, 
Ma dopo sé fa le persone dotte. 

Finally, it is this soulfulness which ultimately explains 
the unmatched sweetness and majesty of the Latin hex- 
ameter in Vergil’s hands. From the days of the first 
Eclogue, with its marvellous close, 

Et iam summa procul villarum culmina fumant, 
maioresque cadunt altis de montibus umbrae, 
to the end of the Aeneid, he is, simply because his 
personality drives him to be, the “wielder of the stateli- 
est measure ever moulded by the lips of man.” 

It is small wonder, then, that Vergil became histori- 
cally, along with St. Augustine, one of the major forma- 
tive influences of Christian culture in Europe, a “Father 
of the West.’” His anima naturaliter Christiana made 
him a great favorite throughout the Middle Ages, when 
true Humanism and an appreciation of the things of 
the spirit were identified with culture and education. 
It is this which explains the famous Sequence in a 
special Medieval Mass of St. Paul, with its ardent 
tribute to this greatness of soul and spiritual sense which 
constitute the uniqueness of Vergil: 


Ad Maronis mausoleum ‘Quem te,’ inquit, ‘reddidissem, 
ductus, fudit super eum si te vivum invenissem, 
piae rorem lacrimae: poetarum maxime!’ 


1 Dante, Purgatorio 18.82. 

2 Cp. Chesterton’s appreciation: “We may well pause upon 
the name of the poet as we pass into the autumn of antiquity; 
upon his name who was in so supreme a sense the very voice 
of autumn, of its maturity and its melancholy; of its fruits of 
fulfilment and its prospects of decay.” (Everlasting Man; N. Y.. 
Dodd, Mead and Co., 1925; p. 184.) 

3 J. J. Daly, SJ., in his poem ‘Evangels’ (Boscobel and Other 
Rimes; Milwaukee, Bruce, 1934; p. 75). 

4 Msgr. Ronald Knox, London Tablet, April 12, 1941. 

5 London; Longmans, Green and Co.. 1918. 

6 That is, “as one who walks by night, and carries a lantern 
bebind him, which helps not him. but instructs those who follow 
after.” It is Statius’ tribute to Vergil, his master in poetic art 
and inspiration of his Faith in Christ, in Dante. Purgatorio 
22, 67-69. 

7 This fact is admirably brought out by Theodore Haecker 
in his little book, Vergil, Father of the West (N. Y.; Sheed 
and Ward, 1934). 


There is no doubt that in Spain, as elsewhere. the conquest 
of the upper classes was effected by the school; and, as the 
staff of the Roman school was almost entirely composed of 
grammarians and rhetors, it was grammar and rhetoric that 
conquered barbarism for civilization. We can hardly recognize 
in them such efficacy today —Gaston Boissier, Tacitus (Putnam; 
1906), p. 236. 
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Not so very long ago the study of the classics through 
translations was frowned upon. Acquaintance with the 
Greek and Latin languages was thought essential to 
a classical education. Translations might of course be 
used as supplementary reading or tolerated as the only 
avenue to Greece and Roine available to a certain class 
of students. But since then the Zeitgeist has been at 
work and the current away from Latin and Greek has 
gained momentum. Today there is a strong movement 
on foot to give more and more scope to classical in- 
struction by means of translations. Human nature being 
what it is, it will not be long now when Latin and Greek 
go by the board as antiquated relics of a narrow-minded 
past and a diluted Ersatz is substituted for the genuine 
article. The current is full and strong and the anxious 
classicist stands by unable to stem the tide. 

This is said by way of broad principle; it is not 
meant to disparage efforts to arouse by means of trans- 
lations ‘an irresistible longing for the original,” or 
bring Greece and Rome to the many that have “neither 
the inclination nor the leisure for such studies.” Such 
an effort is Latin Literature in Translation by Kevin 
Guinagh and Alfred Paul Dorjahn,! two stauch defenders 
of the ancient languages, yet four-square “realists” who 
think too highly of classical instruction to let it go to 
wrack and ruin. Naturally, compiling a chrestomathy 
of so large a field as Latin literature is a delicate task 
and the authors are aware that some readers will miss 
their favorite writer and others their pet selections. The 
two Prefaces will do much to clarify the atmosphere, 
“A Sober Preface for Professors only,” which we find 
very pleasant, and “A Pleasant Preface for Students 
only,” which we find very sober. 

Acting on the idea that it is better “to give more 
from fewer” writers rather than mere scraps from all 
of them, the authors offer generous selections from 
twenty-eight Latin writers. The list of translators, too, 
is representative. There are, also, “hitherto unpublished 
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translations” by various scholars. Among these are of © 


special interest the Phormio and the Adelphi by W. A, 
Oldfather, who strikes an entirely new note in present- 
ing Terence “Translated, and in Part Paraphrased, into 
an American Middlewestern Vernacular.” This is some- 
thing revolutionary in the art of translation and one 
cannot but hope that the “experiment” may stimulate 
imitation. The principle here followed is of great signif- 
cance. The classics cannot be replaced by any trans- 
lation, but one-half of their appeal is lost if they do not 
speak to us in our own vernacular. And how much, for 
instance, would not the New Testament gain if it spoke 
to us straight from the shoulder instead of from artifi- 
cial stilts! 


_1 Published by Longmans, Green and Co., 1942, in two edi- 
tions, the Text Edition, $4.00, and the Trade Edition, $5.00, 


In Media Arma Ruamus 


By PrincipAL A. Tonsor 
Grover Cleveland High School, New York City 

In his address at the inauguration of the Ecole Libre 
Des Hautes Etudes at Hunter College, New York City 
(February 14, 1942), Mr. Dave H. Morris, former An- 
bassador to Belgium, made a very telling plea for clas- 
sical studies. One paragraph particularly challenges 
attention. 

I see another meaning in the gathering here of these great 
scholars in our Country. They are conspicuous for the part 
played in their curriculum by the study of history proper and 
of ancient literature, both of them based on original sources in 
Latin and Greek. In my day, our schools called these languages 
dead and buried them along with ancient and medieval history. 
Paul Shorey wrote they have disapp2ared from our curriculum 
as the buffalo from the prairic. This means, alas. that our present 
generation can get in touch with the great minds of Greece and 
Rome only through translations. It thus becomes evident that 
no fundamental research capable of renewing history can be 
carried on because it is deprived of the precise knowledge which 
alone is found in original sources. If our knowledge is crystallized 
by secondhand textbooks, we then depend on them, without be- 
ing able to check their statements, and our traditional scholastic 
freedom is lost. 

In discussing this situation with a friend, a Protestant 
clergyman, I was surprised to find that it was not con- 
fined to social science. He remarked: “Why there’s 
nothing about that peculiar to the social sciences. 
Candidates for the ministry can graduate from the 
seminary without having a working knowledge of Latin, 
Greek, or Hebrew!” 

If this is true, then we are faced with a mortmain 
in our intellectual life far more chilling than that which 
sometimes retards our economic life, one which makes 
the statement by Shorey completely true. If our only 
instrument of scholarship is to be a translation, which 
at best gives only a particular or current slant upon 
the original, then indeed are we the slaves of our 
own folly. 

In the heyday of our ‘new economics’ we devoted 
ourselves to building fortunes and left to German 
scholars the task of scholarship, the expivration of the 
old Mediterranean civilizations, and the study of the 
roots of modern Western culture. Now that the hand 
of the economic dictator has struck these, and a sociol- 
ogy, anthropology, and history of ‘fiat’? have replaced 
original research, who is to carry on the battle for truth? 
The classical scholar can, but will there be such? The 
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question is pertinent since even Catholie colleges are 
feeling the impact of the ‘social sciences’ and one, at 
least, to my personal knowledge, no longer requires the 
study of Latin. 

The mess in which the world finds itself today shows 
more clearly than any argument that we must go back 
to fundamentals, that we must find truth, that we must, 
with Cardinal Newman, agree that part of our task in 
education is to develop the intellect for its own sake 
so that it may discover and know the truth. His defi- 
nition of a liberal education is: “A process of training 
by which the intellect instead of being formed or sacri- 
ficed to some particular or accidental purpose, some 
specific trade or profession or study or science, is disci- 
plined for its own sake for the perception of its own 
proper object and for its own highest culture.” If we 
develop the intellect and provide it with a proper weapon 
or weapons for its activity, we produce the means for 
a vital scholarship, and a vital scholarship, to set this 
crazy world aright, will have to go back to fundamentals, 
to the very sources of philosophy, of political freedom, 
of expression, of thought, to give us a Renaissance from 
the depths of economic and material determinism with 
its intellectual and political slavery, to a new life of 
spiritual and aesthetic values. And just as the former 
Renaissance depended for its origin and flower on the 
contact between the intellect and the Classics, the new 
Renaissance will so depend, for in the Classies are 
found those fundamentals which make men free. It was 
not just the contact with the content of the Classics 
that made the Renaissance, it was the absorption of 
the spirit of the Classics, the grasp of eternal problems 
made possible by the mastery of the medium in which 
they were expressed. A translator may color and distort 
to suit his own predisposition. ‘che original is what 
it is and affords its message to any who would essay 
the task of understanding. The only guarantee of truth 
is the study of the original and comparison with each 
succeeding translation. 

When we get back to fundamentals we find that 
Classical Scholarship is not purely linguistic but that 
it has highly important social implications, not just for 
the Classical Period but for today. To the student of 
Livy, the Carthaginian methods of the Japanese are 
fully understandable; also the Fabian tactics of the 
British and the blundering of the democracies. The study 
of the end of the republic throws into high light the 
modern period of decline of democracy and its replace- 
ment practically everywhere by dictators, benevolent or 
otherwise, elected or self-appointed. Classicists remem- 
ber that even in the early empire, the forms of democ- 
racy were retained. The Classicist will understand the 
dominance of the executive over the legislative branch 
of government in a period of crisis even as he under- 
stands the dictator rei publicae bene gerendae causa. 
Others may get some idea of this in translation but it is 
like viewing the Last Supper through smoked glasses. 

Let us return to the Classics and stand up for them 
to the last ditch because they make us humans, because 
they view man as possessed of an eternal soul, not as 
an animal dominated by economic needs. I do not ask 
for the replacement of all other educational subjects 
by the Classies, but I ask for the Classics as the focal 
point in an education of human and spiritual values, 
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as the wellspring from which glory and dignity may flow, 
and I ask that Classicists become as active in the 
propagation of this faith as the ‘social frontier’ group 
is in its destruction. 

Let us not bow down and worship before the gods 
of statistics, word lists, experimentalism, standardized 
test, teacher’s college doctorate theses, but let us spread 
the gospel. Let us prove that man does not live by 
bread alone. Let us argue, advocate, demonstrate, 
propagandize in the true sense of the word, the value 
of the Classies as a spiritual and aesthetic force in edu- 
cation. Let us be militant in our leadership in, and 
introduction of, the New Renaissance. 


Vergil and Horace’ 
By CuHarues T. Murpuy 
Princeton University 

(Note: This essay is based on a paper read before the Clas- 
sical Association of the Atlantic States in Washington, April 
25, 1941. The better-known parallel passages are omitted in 
the present treatment, notably the much-discussed problem 
of Vergil’s fourth Eclogue and Horace’s sixteenth Epode, and the 
obvious references to the Georgics in the second Epode. I con- 
sider here some of the less obvious parallels, which indicate 
the close relationship of the two poets throughout their lives.) 

One of the earliest passages in which Horace refers 
to the poetry of Vergil is the fifth Epode, which is gen- 
erally supposed to belong to the poet’s youthful period 
on account of its bitter personal attack on the notorious 
witch Canidia and its connection with the obviously 
early eighth Satire of Book I. This poem is, in form, 
a mock-heroie or realistic version of Vergil’s eighth 
Eclogue, the Pharmaceutria. In effect, Horace says 
to Vergil: “Your picture of a deserted girl charming 
back her lover is very pretty, my dear friend, but this 
is how it’s really done in the slums.” Horace borrows 
only a few details from the Eclogue, but they are 
telling ones: instead of an innocent waxen image, 
Horace’s witches have a live boy, whose destruction will 
make the charm more potent; in Vergil the barking of 
the dog announces the return of the lover; in Horace 
the barking of the Suburan dogs is invoked to keep the 
lover away from the doors of possible rivals.? It is 
possible that Vergil remembered this Epode years later 
when he described the magic rites of Dido: for the false 
water of Lake Avernus which Dido sprinkles (Aen. 
IV 512) may be a reminiscence of the Avernian water 
scattered by Sagana in Horace (E. 5.26). 

About the year 35 Horace published his first book of 
Satires, while Vergil was at work on the Georgics. In 
Georgics I 186 Vergil speaks of the ant laying waste 
a mighty heap of grain ‘fearing a poverty-stricken 
old age’ (inopi metuwens formica senectae). Why ‘old 
age’? Surely the ant lays up its store for winter, as 
Vergil himself says in Aen. IV 403, where the ants are 
properly called hiemis memores. Is old age just a 
poetical expression for winter, since (as some commen- 
tators explain) the ant is supposed to live only one 
year? A better answer may be found by comparing 
the first Satire of Horace (1. 28-40). Horace is here 
arguing with the avaricious man who claims that his 
acquisitions are merely to provide for his old age. “I 
am like the hard-working ant,” he says, “who adds to 
her store with an eye to the future.” “Ah, yes,” replies 
Horace, “but the ant retires in the winter like a true 
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philosopher and enjoys her acquisitions, while you never 
retire or cease your pursuit of gain.” The argument is 
a commonplace, as Fisk points out in his remarkable 
book, Lucilius and Horace (pp. 231-3); but I can- 
not help suspeeting that Vergil had Horace’s pas- 
sage in mind when he wrote inom metuens .. . 
senectae. Just as Horace’s acquisitive man argues that 
he is saving up for his old age on the model of the ant 
who lays aside a store for the winter, so Vergil’s acquis- 
itive ant stores up grain on the analogy of men who 
save for old age. There are other indications that Vergil 
savored this first Satire of Horace: when he came to 
describe the happy life of the farmer in a celebrated 
passage of the Georgics (II 458-540), he contrasts with 
the farmer’s lot the life and pursuits of the city-folk 
in their quest for gain, and he uses expressions which 
clearly reeall this Satire: they gape with desire at the 
external signs of wealth (If 463; cf. Horace’s miser, S. 
I 1. 70-1); they rush blindly into the sea and war in 
their pursuit of wealth (IT 503-4; ef. Horace 29-30, 39- 
40) ; they bury their riches and sleep over them (II 507; 
ef. Horace 41-2, 70-1). Horace was most concerned 
with this vice of avarice and constantly represents it 
as the most prevalent failing of his times. Similarly, 
when Vergil describes the sinners in the underworld, 
the largest group is composed of those who brooded 
in solitude over their treasures (Aen. VI 610-1). Again, 
the picture of the misers sleeping on their buried treas- 
ures may come from Horace’s satire. 

We may note here one other passage from the period 
before the publication of Satires II. In a satire dated 
31/0, Horace, in a fine bit of mock-heroic language, 
makes Teiresias refer to Octavian as: 

... juvenis Parthis horrendus, ab alto 

demissum genus Aenea. (S. II 5. 62-3) 
The parallel with certain passages in the Aeneid is 
startling; compare especially I 288 (Jupiter’s prophecy 
to Venus): 
Tulins, a magno demissum nomen Iulo. 


Both Julius Caesar and Octavian had asserted their 
descent from Venus, and Vergil had already paid his 
respects to this claim in the Georgics (I 28: cingens 
materna tempora myrto.); but to find Horace stress- 
ing this descent, and in language which was presently to 
recur in the same connection in the Aeneid, suggests 
that Vergil before he completed the Georgics had 
already indicated to Horace some of his plans for the 
epic, and specifically, how the heroic past and the 
legend of Aeneas were to be used to glorify the Augustan 
Age and its leader. 

When we turn to the early odes of Horace, we find 
several correspondences with the recently published 
Georgics. Perhaps the most striking is the sense of 
war-weariness and guilt which pervades Odes I 2 and 
II 1; in these odes Horace clearly refers to the gloomy 
ending of the first Georgic (1 489-514). The corres- 
pondences in both thought and language are too numer- 
ous to discuss in detail: both speak sadly of ‘fattening 
the ground with Latin blood’ (G. I 491-2; C. ID 1. 
29-30) ; they ery, ‘Enough, O lord, have we been pun- 
ished’ (G. I 501-2; C. I 2. 1-4); both complain that the 
civil wars have depopulated the land (G. I 507; C. I 2. 
21-4) ; finally, both pray that the youthful Octavian may 
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be spared to save the nation and enjoy great triumphs 
(G. I 498-504; C. I 2. 45-52). It seems likely that Horace 
is the debtor here, and, if so, it is interesting to note 
that he marks an advance in thought on Vergil. Whereas 
Vergil ends on a sad note, with the picture of the 
world rushing to ruin like a runaway chariot, Horace, 
in a fine, sustained climax, ends with the suggestion 
that the youth, whom Vergil had prayed the gods to 
spare, is himself a deity sent to help the Romans atone 
for their crime. The idea that Octavian might be 
considered a deity was not new to Vergil; he had been 
one of the first to suggest it (Ec. 1. 6-10). Perhaps 
Horace means to remind his friend of that idea here. 

In the year 30 (if our editors’ dating of Horace C. 
II 13 is correct) Horace was, or represented himself as, 
nearly killed by a falling tree; he promptly composed 
a poem on the event, which included a cheerful descrip- 
tion of what he might have seen in Hades if the fatal 
log had really brained him. He dwells on the poets 
there and on the power of the songs of Sappho and 
Aleaeus to charm the monsters Cerberus and the Furies, 
and to bring temporary relief to the victims of eternal 
punishment. Editors are unanimous in citing the lines 
of the fourth Georgic, which describe the effect of 
Orpheus’ music in the underworld in very similar words 
(G. IV 481-4). The interesting point here is that 
according to the accepted tradition this part of the 
Georgics had not yet been written; for the Orpheus- 
episode was inserted after the disgrace and death of 
Gallus in 26, to replace the encomium of that brilliant 
but unstable friend. Henee, Vergil has again paid his 
friend the compliment of adapting his verses. Horace, 
of course, must have shown Vergil many of his odes 
before their publication in 23 B.c. 

From the next few years, while Vergil was at work 
on the Aeneid, come the two odes addressed to Vergil. 
The first of these, the undated propempticon (C. I 3), 
was sent to Vergil on the occasion of a prospective trip 
to Greece. The poem has aroused an undue amount of 
controversy: some editors (notably Moore) have accused 
Horace of tactlessness, since the poem ends with a 
diatribe against the impiety of man in attempting to 
sail the sea. This view is hard on Horace; as Sellar 
has pointed out (Virgil, pp. 118-9), he is merely recall- 
ing to his friend his own doctrines on human retrogres- 
sion and the belief that the hardy spirit of enterprise 
which prompts men to try the sea is somehow sinful 
(Cf. Ec. 4. 31-2). As for attempts to date this journey 
to Greece, otherwise unknown in antiquity (for it can- 
not be Vergil’s last journey in 19), I have always 
relished the entertaining suggestion of my old teacher 
and friend, Professor Rand: Vergil, after reading this 
sermon on the danger and sinfulness of ocean voyages, 
changed his mind and decided not to go! 

The other poem, the lament on the death of Quintilius 
Varus, is dated in the year 24. Horace begins by gently 
sympathizing with his friend’s grief for their common 
loss, and ends with an admonition to bear it bravely, 
since no amount of mourning can restore the dead; in 
passing, he neatly inserts a reference to Vergil’s recently 
published Orpheus-story (C. I 24. 13-4). The ode, and 
especially the ending, with its demand for fortitude: 


Durum: sed levius fit patientia 
quicquid corrigere est nefas, 
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reminds us of a famous poem of Archilochus (fr. 7, 
Diehl), which Horace is freely adapting in his lines to 
Vergil: “Mourning for these grievous woes no citizen 
takes joy in the banquet, nor yet does the city; such 
men the wave of the roaring sea has overwhelmed, and 
our sides are swollen with weeping. But the gods have 
set stout-hearted endurance as a cure for incurable 
woes. .. . Come then, bear up, thrusting aside womanish 
grieving.” Archilochus too shares his friends’ grief at 
first and then turns to direct admonition, and there is 
little doubt that Horace had these lines in mind. But 
he may also be reminding Vergil of one of his own 
favorite commonplaces, the value of patience and for- 
titude; for, 
quicquid erit, superanda omnis fortuna ferendo est. 
(Aen. V 710). 

And Horace’s line on Mercury, ‘non lenis precibus fata 
recludere,’ seems to be a reminiscence of a line from 
the Georgics (IV 470, on Pluto): 


nesciaque humanis precibus mansuescere corda. 


Vergil, who was probably working on Aeneid VI at 

about this time, perhaps acknowledges the admonition 

in a pessimistic line of the Sibyl to Palinurus (VI 376): 
desine fata deum flecti sperare precando. 


Another indication of the close contact between the 
two poets appears in the relationship between Horace’s 
“Teucer-Ode” (C. I 7) and the first Aeneid. All have 
noted the similarity of Teucer’s address to his men. 
(C. 1 7. 30-1): 

O fortes peioraque passi / mecum saepe viri, 
and Aeneas’ words of encouragment (I 198-9): 

O socii, neque enim ignari sumus ante malorum, 

passi graviora, etc. 
It is not easy to tell which poet is the earlier here; 
but if Kiessling is right in dating the ode in 2755 it 
would seem that Horace’s ode was written first, since 
Vergil, a slow and painstaking craftsman, would hardly 
have had enough written in 27 to show to his friends; 
indeed, he actually wrote to Augustus in 25, stating 
that no part of the epic was far enough along to be 
read. One minor point adds weight to the belief that 
Horace’s passage is earlier: when Dido first meets 
Aeneas, she explains that she had learned of the Trojans 
through Teucer, who stopped at Sidon on his way to 
Cyprus (Aen. I 619-26). This explanation is not strictly 
necessary and seems to have been inserted for some 
purpose not immediately apparent. I venture to sug- 
gest that perhaps Vergil, while working on Book I, 
read Horace’s ode with its version of the legend of 
Teucer; he then inserted into his epic a reference to 
the story and a phrase from the poem itself, as a sort 
of delicate acknowledgment of the pleasure he took 
in reading the ode. 


It is an interesting, though speculative game to try 
to catch glimpses of the Aeneid in the odes of Horace. 
One can never be certain, of course, but I should say 
that C. III 3, with the long speech of Juno on the 
admission of Romulus to the gods, shows some knowledge 
of the subject matter of the epic, especially of Book II 
and the picture of Juno grimly leading the Greek forces 
to the destruction of Troy (ef. C. III 3. 61-4). Also, 
Juno’s protest in Horace that Troy must remain in ruins 
reminds us of her last words in the Aeneid (XII 828): 
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occidit, occideritque sinas cum nomine Troia. 
Both poets seem to be protesting against the tendency 
ascribed to Antony to ‘orientalize’ the Empire by shift- 
ing the center of gravity to the Hellenistic East. Since 
Octavian posed as the champion of Italy against this 
tendency, it is possible to see in these passages a re- 
flection of imperial propaganda. 

The question of ‘propaganda’ becomes more pressing 
in the next pair of passages, Horace C. I 12 and Aen. VI 
756-886. Both give a splendid portrait-gallery of noble 
Romans of the past, leading up to the young Marcellus. 
The occasion for Horace’s poem is, presumably, the 
marriage of Marcellus to Julia in 25, while Vergil 
laments his untimely death in 23; but it is not certain 
that all the ending of Aeneid VI was written as late 
as 23, and it is quite possible that Horace, when he 
wrote his ode, had some knowledge of Vergil’s passage. 
At any rate, there is a striking correspondence between 
the two lists. Tenney Frank has pointed out (AJP 
59 [1938], pp. 91-4) the connection between Vergil’s 
list and the claim of Augustus to have restored the 
res publica, but he did not consider this ode of Horace. 
It is clear that Horace, too, is paying his respects to 
this claim of the princeps, since Marcellus comes at the 
end of a list of great Republican heroes, most of whom 
embody the ancient virtus and continentia; but the 
comparison with Vergil brings out a notable trait in 
Horace, his stubborn independence. For while Vergil 
correctly places the liberator Brutus after the Tarquins, 
in Horace the mention of the haughty fasces of Tarquin 
is followed by the noble death of Cato. Could any- 
thing be more pointed than this reminder to Augustus 
that the great Republican opponent of Julius Caesar 
deserved a place in his portrait-gallery of noble Romans, 
along with Brutus, the founder of the Republic?* The 
poem ends with the praise of Augustus, but the praise 
is tempered with the hint that he is to rule under God 
—second to Jupiter. This concept of the true ruler, 
who follows the dictates of heaven and walks humbly 
with his gods (Dis te minorem quod geris, imperas, 
as Horace expresses it elsewhere), is, of course, the 
fundamental trait in the character of Aeneas, who em- 
bodies Horace’s vis temperata and is opposed to the 
vis consilii expers of Turnus. Horace may be consci- 
ously expressing a Vergilian conception here. At any 
rate, this is a strange sort of propaganda; some of it 
may be directed from the government to the public, 
but certainly part of it is addressed by the poet to 
the emperor himself. One wonders what were the 
feelings of Augustus on reading this ode; but then, 
perhaps by this time he was used to Horace’s restrained 
compliments. 

A few other points of similarity with regard to the 
imperial regime may be mentioned briefly here. In 
Vergil’s picture of the punishments in the underworld 
in Aeneid VI and in Horace C. III 4, the traditional 
figures of the Titans, Aloidae, and Tityos appear as 
examples used to condemn brute force and revolt 
against the wise rule of Jupiter; doubtless this has 
a political significance, as most editors assume. Sellar 
and others have already pointed out that both poets 
approach the difficult problem of emperor-worship in 
the same way: Augustus is to win his way to the 
heavens like Heracles, Castor and Pollux, and other 
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great benefactors of humanity, whose ‘burning virtue 
raised them to the ether.” Equally well known is 
the attitude of both men to that old Roman condition, 
paupertas. Horace’s insistence that the youth must 
be trained in military service and learn to suffer gladly 
constraining poverty (C. III 2), and his cheerful pic- 
ture of the virile Sabine youth of old, trained to turn 
the soil with his hoe and to hew and carry wood at 
his stern mother’s behest (C. III 6. 33-44), owe some- 
thing to the Georgics (cf. II 167 sqq., 472, 532-5); both 
poets insist that it was this quality which made Rome 
great. Perhaps Vergil was thinking of these passages 
when he described the tough stock of the early Italians 
(Aen. IX 602-14), who dipped their children into icy 
rivers to harden them; whose youth exercised them- 
selves in hunting and preparation for war, ‘a youth 
enduring toil and accustomed to little,’ who master the 
earth with their hoes or shake the towns with war. 

There are several other reminiscences of the odes 
in the later books of the Aeneid. One wonders if 
Vergil’s description of a certain mythical hero as ‘satus 
Hercule pulchro / pulcher Aventinus’ is meant to recall 
Horace’s line about a young lady who was ‘fairer than 
her mother fair’ (C. I 16.1). A more certain reference 
is found in Vergil’s comment when Turnus puts on the 
baldric of Pallas (X 501-2): 

nescia mens hominum fati sortisque futurae 
et servare modum, rebus sublata secundis. 

Servare modum is so constant a theme in Horace that 
the unwary reader, if presented with these words alone, 
would immediately ascribe them to Horace. The com- 
mentators on Vergil usually refer to Greek tragedy 
for the thought, which is, of course, the common source 
for both poets. But the phrasing of the passage seems 
to be a conscious recollection of Horace’s well-known 
lines (C. II 3. 1-4): 


Aequam memento rebus in arduis 
servare mentem, non secus in bonis, etc. 


Also, Turnus’ remarks on Fortune (XI 425-7): 


multa dies variique labor mutabilis aevi 
rettulit in melius, multos alterna revisens 
lusit et in solido rursus Fortuna locavit, 


recall several of Horace’s observations on this fickle 
lady; the closest parallel to Vergil’s lines is found 
in C. III 29. 49-52: 

Fortuna, seevo laeta negotio et 

ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, etc. 

To conclude this excursion amidst the parallel pas- 
sages, I should say that these correspondences of both 
thought and language seem to show that Horace’s 
odes were often in Vergil’s mind as he worked on the 
verses of his epic; and that, contrary to the usual 
belief, there are many cases when Vergil, despite his 
more objective medium, refers to the poetry of his 
younger friend. These examples also serve to illus- 
trate the cooperation of the two poets in interpreting 
the new imperial regime to the public. Finally, and 
perhaps the chief justification for a paper such as this 
(if indeed there be any), we can see how two mature 
and fruitful minds, working in harmony throughout 
their lives, reacted upon each other to inspire some of 
their noblest poetry. 
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1 A full list of sources and acknowledgments to my many 
predecessors on this subject would leave no room for the 
paper itself. Almost all standard commentaries and books on 
either Horace or Vergil have something to say on the relations 
of the two men. I wish, however, to express here my especial 
indebtedness to Professor FE. K. Rand, whose genial interpreta 
tions of both poets have influenced me more than I can gay, 
I should also like to thank my colleague, Professor G. E 
Duckworth, for his helpful criticisms and advice. 

2 E. 5. 57-60; for this interpretation of the passage, see Wick. 
ham’s note. Other editors assume that Canidia, like Vergil’s 
girl, ne that the barking of the dogs will announce her lover's 
arrival. 

3 He suggests that Plancus had to go to Spain with Augustus 
in that year; this would explain the occasion for the ode: Plancug 
is downhearted at leaving his beloved Tibur, and Horace gently 
suggests the consolation of wine. 

4 It is worth noting that the younger Cato, who is missing 
from the list in Aeneid VI, finds a place on the shield of 
Aeneas (Aen. VIII 670), where he is opposed to the criminal 
Catiline. If we could be certain that Aeneid VIII was written 
after VI, we might believe that Vergil was influenced by Horace’s 
ode to find a place for the hero of unreconstructed Republicans, 

5 Sellar, Virgil, pp. 15-6, who cites C. III 3. 9; Ep. 11 1. 5; 
Aen. VI 801. Add to these C. III 14. 1, C. III 2. 21-2 


(virtus recludens immeritis mori / caelum negata temptat iter 
via), and Aen. VI 130 (ardens evexit ad aethera virtus). These 
last two passages are especially important, as they prepare 
the way for the deification without actually naming Augustus, 


A strangely fascinating book, recently published by 
The University of California Press ($3.50), is The Arts 
of Orpheus by Ivan M. Linforth. The very title takes 
us back to that early time when the Greek imagination 
was active to find man’s place in the Kosmos and grasp 
his relation to the Divine Being. One mighty current 
of Greek religious thought has, for the last one hundred 
years or so, been summed up in the word Orphism, on 
the tacit assumption that ‘an Orphic religion actually 
existed.’ An assumption may be serviceable as a start- 
ing point, but to become a ‘working hypothesis’ it must 
‘accord with all the known facts.’ Linforth challenges 
this hypothesis and undertakes “a fresh examination of 
the evidence [both literary and archaeological], in try- 
ing to learn what the men of the ancient world them- 
selves thought they knew about Orpheus and his works, 
and what things in the ancient world were actually 
associated with his name.” By doing so he hoped he 
might “discover, in the first place, whether there actually 
was an Orphic religion . . . , and, in the second place, 
if the answer is negative, what part Orpheus himself 
was actually conceived to have played in the religion 
of Greece.” 

The evidence examined by Linforth is at times too 
recondite for the general reader, and there are novel- 
ties, too, in the interpretation of the many texts; but 
what makes this book a landmark is that it challenges 
the traditional view of the last one hundred years about 
Orphism and tries to find out what Orphism has to say 
for itself. Classical scholarship can only profit by 
critical examination with a view to purging it of per- 
sistent errors — errors, by the way, that are persistent 
just because their originator has been a scholar of 
repute. The present work, it seems to us, will clear 
the ground for a better understanding, and pave the 
way for a constructive study, of the Mysteries whieh 
had so great an influence upon Greek thought. It is 
surely fascinating to see the searchlight turned on that 
early dawn of recorded human effort in the field of 
religion. St. Paul assures us that God at no time 
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